Cougars  slaughter  Rams 

Defensive  end  Brandon  Flint  makes  an  acrobatic  NCAA  records  in  the  63-14  romp.  New  Mexico  tied 
attempt  to  trap  an  evasive  Ram  quarterback,  Terry  Utah,  but  Wyoming  and  Hawaii  won  their  games 
Nugent,  during  Saturday  afternoon's  Cougar  win  Saturday.  The  Cougar  gridders  meet  Hawaii  this 
over  Colorado  State.  Jim  McMahon  broke  five  weekend  in  Aloha  Stadium. 
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everal  elements 
sad  to  wife  abuse 


or’s  Note:  To  protect  their  identities,  the  names 
:  students  and  women  in  this  story  have  been 

By  WENDY  SMITH  and  MIKE  COBIA 
Staff  Writers 

:  a  BYU  student  who  married  in  an  LDS  temple, 
ustrated  by  the  demands  his  wife,  Tami,  placed 
im. 

said  Tami’s  constant  nagging  and  his  lack  of  under¬ 
ag,  resulted  in  fights.  As  time  went  on,  Ken  became 
md  more  short  tempered.  Instead  of  telling  his  wife  ' 
gging  angered  him,  he  would  hit  her. 
r  bishop  was  aware  of  the  situation  and  recom- 
1  they  see  a  professional  counselor, 
morning  at  3  asm. ,  Ken  called  his  bishop  and  said 
ad  locked  herself  in  the  bathroom,  was  crying  and 
aot  come  out.  He  had  become  angry  and  beaten  her; 
Id  he  felt  bad  and  asked  what  to  do. 
i:  the  bishop  had  .  iready  counseled  Ken  about  abus- 
ni,  he  asked  Ken  if  he  would  call  the  police.  Ken 
I,  so  the  bishop  called  the  police.  He  then  went  to 
■pie’s  apartment  to  talk  with  them. 

More  common 

i  abuse  is  more  common  in  Utah  and  among  LDS 
j  :  members  than  many  people  realize. 

:  out  of  15  marriages  ends  with  physical  violence,” 
dvin  Kessinger,  director  of  Provo  Family  Services, 
irovides  a  counseling  service  for  battered  women, 
aid  most  women  who  have  been  abused  will  leave 
usbands  six  times  or  more  and  return  each  time 
finally  leaving  for  good,  but  96  times  out  of  100  she 
urn  to  him  for  good. 

:  J  fe  may  put  up  with  beatings  for  years  if  she  feels 
sned  economically,  or  if  her  husband  threatens  to 
e  children  from  her,  said  Jan  Lister,  regional  direc- 
ai  he  YWCA  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
m  eats  are  a  big  part  of  keeping  the  wife  with  the 
4,”  Kessinger  said.  “Some  make  threats  such  as, 
sin  the  dog,  burn  the  house,  take  the  kids  and  leave  the 
ii  Often  these  threats  are  carried  out.” 

Becomes  dependent 

Bs  use  the  husband  has  abused  the  wife  over  a  period 
i«i  psychologically  and  physically,  she  has  become 
any i  ant  on  him.  “She  feels  guilty  for  every  move,”  he 
M  1.  “The  husband  will  use  threats  such  as,  ‘I’m  going 
Ithe  children  away  from  you  and  leave  you  out  on 
ratli  sets.” 

bp  al  abuse  can  be  as  harmful  as  physical  abuse,  he 
.jjj  Chis  is  one  way  a  husband  will  control  a  wife’s 

j  msband  has  the  wife  so  frightened  that  for  a  long 
1 ,  3  won’t  tell  anyone,  and  once  she  does,  she  doesn’t 
larges  for  assault  or  battery,  he  said, 
ran  attractive  Orem  woman  who  married  in  an 
—  qjple  and  has  four  children,  knows  a  church  mar¬ 


riage  is  no  guarantee  against  abuse.  She  has  been  married 
for  12  years  to  an  alcoholic  who  has  abused  her  verbally 
and  physically. 

She  said  her  husband  was  not  violent  during  their  six- 
week  courtship,  but  after  marriage  he  “immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  control  my  life.” 

“At  first,  he  was  not  really  abusive  but  he  would  do 
some  really  weird  things,  like  throwing  forks  at  me.  Then, 
over  a  period  of  time,  he  began  to  push  me  around.  Once  he 
pushed  me  so  hard  it  broke  my  collarbone.  I  just  freaked 
-  out.  It  shook  him  up  too,  and  he  gave  me  the  red-carpet 
treatment  for  a  long  time  after.  He  didn’t  touch  me  for 
about  two  months. 

Behavior  worse 

“Then  his  behavior  got  worse  and  worse.  He  would 
throw  things  around  the  house  in  front  of  the  children, 
especially  when  he  was  drunk.” 

She  said  she  knew  her  husband  was  also  having  affairs 
with  other  women. 

“After  being  married  for  10  years,  I  actually  went  to  bed 
with  another  man,  ”  she  said.  “When  my  husband  found  out 
several  months  later,  he  almost  strangled  me. 

“He  just  kept  choking  me,  saying,  ‘I’d  rather  have  you 
go  to  hell  than  let  someone  else  have  you.’  ” 

After  being  married  10  years  they  separated,  although 
they  have  reconciled  off  and  on. 

Jane  said  she’s  not  ready  to  risk  getting  married  again, 
and  although  she  still  loves  her  husband,  he  will  have  to  be 
sober  one  more  year  before  she  will  consider  going  back  to 
him.  “I  don’t  know  that  I  have  enough  to  offer  another 
man,  and  I  really  can’t  imagine  loving  anyone  else.” 

Partners  sometimes  expect  a  model  Mormon  wife  or  a 
“spiritual  prince  charming,”  Kessinger  said.  “This  un¬ 
realistic  expectation  can  lead  to  serious  conflicts.” 

Unloved  feelings 

A  husband  may  feel  unloved  because  he  feels  he  is  not 
talented  enough  or  spiritual  enough  or  he  may  feel  in¬ 
adequate  because  he  doesn't  make  enough  money.  This 
can  lead  to  frustration  and  anger,  he  said. 

He  said  it’s  not  important  whether  she  has  “brought  on 
her  husband’s  wrath.”  Her  husband  still  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  control  his  anger. 

Kessinger  said  some  wife  abusers  are  crazy,  and  often 
alcohol  is  involved.  "Most  of  the  them  are  just  good  guys 
who  don’t  know  how  to  control  their  anger.” 

The  husband  often  gets  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
and  begs  her  to  come  back  to  him,  he  said. 

“Surprisingly  enough,"  he  explained,  “the  husband  has 
become  even  more  dependent  on  her  than  she  is  on  him.” 

Kessinger  said  hypoglycemia  and  other  physiological 
disorders  may  be  connected  with  some  case  of  abuse. 
“Physiological  disorders  cause  far  more  instances  than  we 

realize.”. ...  ,  .  - - -  - - 

See  ABUSE  page  7 


,  Utah  County  sanity  administrator  and  director  of  the  county  Division  of  Alcohol  and 
its  in  many  miles  a  week.  A  former  alcoholic.  Hale  says  he  is  probably  the  first  patient 
le  a  staff  member  at  the  state  hospital. 


Utah's  troubled  helped 
by  crusader  who  cares 


By  STEVE  THOMSEN 
Senior  Reporter 

Tom  has  what  most  students  want.  He  was  graduated  from 
BYU  with  a  master’s  in  business  administration,  has  a  wife  and 
four  small  children  and  is  a  successful  business  consultant.  Tom 
does  have  one  problem  however  —  he’s  a  drug  addict. 

Tom,  who  comes  from  an  affluent  middle  class  home  and  looks 
like  the  “all- America  boy  from  next  door,”  never  experimented 
with  controlled  substances  but  became  addicted  to  the  medicine 
given  him  by  his  doctors  following  a  back  injury  two  years  ago. 

He  is  now  trying  to  “dry  out”  at  the  Timpanogos  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  on  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Utah 
County  Division  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol. 

Down  the  hall  at  the  center,  a  heavy-set  22-year-old  girl 
pounds  the  nurses’  counter  and  calls  out,  “I  want  some  smokes.” 
A  nurse  quickly  reminds  her  she  had  already  been  given  her  daily 
supply  of  three  cigarettes. 

“I  don’t  care,”  the  girl  protests  and  tearfully  asks,  “When  can  I 
go  home?  I  want  to  go  home.” 

Meanwhile,  sitting  quietly  behind  a  large  glass  window  in  a 
booking  room  at  the  Utah  County  Jail,  Bill  leans  forward  in  his 
chair  and  stares  blankly  at  the  ground  as  television  cameras 
monitor  each  move  he  makes.  Earlier  that  afternoon,  Bill  tried  to 
commit  suicide  rather  than  face  criminal  charges  for  forgery. 

Tom,  Bill  and  the  young  woman  are  only  three  examples  of 
what  Jim  Hale,  Utah  County  sanity  administrator  and  director  of 
the  county  Division  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs,  refers  to  as  “his  kids.  ” 
Hale,  who  admits  to  being  a  former  alcoholic,  is  a  one-man  cru¬ 
sade  responsible  for  helping  county  residents  in  need  of  rehabi¬ 
litation  from  drug,  alcohol  or  other  mental  problems. 

Sometimes  depressing 

“Sure  it’s  depressing  sometimes  and  I  don’t  always  enjoy 
bringing  kids  in  here  (mental  health  center),”  Hale  says.  “But 
when  I  see  the  good  it  does  them,  it  gives  me  a  good  feeling.” 

“If  it  was  easy  for  me  then  I  probably  wouldn’t  be  doing  my  real 
job,”  he  adds.  “That  would  be  cheating  people  of  what  they  really 

Hale,  is  6-foot-9  with  a  style  all  his  own,  says  his  job  has  never 
been  easy.  He  has  been  shot  at  and  has  received  several  bomb 
and  death  threats  in  recent  years. 

According  to  Hale,  Utah  County  does  not  have  the  problems 
common  to  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  or  New  York,  but  juvenile 
and  adult  crime  is  increasing  and  becoming  more  diversified.  As 
of  July  31,  Hale  has  been  involved  in  more  than  300  court  cases 
for  the  year,  which  exceeds  the  entire  total  of  1980. 

Hale  admits  to  having  a  soft  spot  for  young  people  and  says  he 
is  concerned  that  they  get  a  fair  opportunity  for  justice.  “Kids  get 
froze  out  because  their  folks  are  drunks  or  have  other  problems,” 
he  says.  “They  start  out  in  life  with  two  strikes  against  them.” 

Referring  to  the  girl,  Hale  said  she  had  been  sexually  abused  at 
home  and  had  turned  to  drugs  and  alcohol  as  a  means  of  escape. 

“Some  kids  get  in  trouble  just  as  a  way  to  get  out  of  then- 
homes,”  Hale  continues.  “They  think  anything  has  to  be  better.” 

“I  have  been  so  effective  with  other  peoples’  kids,  it  shakes  the 
hell  out  of  me.  I  guess  the  kids  trust  me  because  I  shoot  from  the 
hip.  I  will  become  their  friend  but  not  a  pal.  I  don’t  think  I  need  to 
join  their  culture  just  to  succeed.” 

Back  in  his  small  Center  Street  office,  which  is  just  down  the 
hall  from  the  central  office  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Hale 
stretches  his  long  legs  across  the  top  of  his  desk  and  points  to  a 
small  wooden  plaque  in  the  window  that  reads,  “I  ain’t 
preachin’." 

“I  try  to  get  away  from  preaching  at  the  kids,”  he  said.  “I  just 
try  to  tell  them  where  I’ve  been,  and  believe  me,  I’ve  been 
there.” 


“I  drank  myself  out  of  family,  friends  and  my  original  profes¬ 
sion  right  into  what  I  do  today,”  he  adds  as  he  brushes  his  gray 
hair  back  from  his  forehead.  “I  was  probably  the  first  person  ever 
to  go  from  patient  to  staff  at  the  state  hospital.  They  made  me 
director  of  the  alcohol  program.” 

Being  a  tall,  light-skinned  Indian  from  a  poor  Texas  family  has 
not  always  made  life  easy.  “I  didn’t  like  the  image.  Most  people 
thought  we  were  Utes  and  because  of  prejudices  we  didn’t  get  too 
many  good  breaks.” 

Hale  received  a  graduate  degree  in  criminology  and  legal  medi¬ 
cine  from  the  University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  and  a  degree  in  law 
from  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  played  on 
the  varsity  basketball  team.  “In  those  years,  anybody  would 
have  looked  good.” 

Military  service 

“I  got  an  offer  from  the  University  of„U tah,  but  in  those  days  it 
wasn’t  too  popular  to  be  a  Catholic  Indian  in  a  Mormon  commun¬ 
ity.  Most  places  you  went  didn’t  allow  gentiles  or  dogs,”  he  says, 
reaching  into  his  coat  pocket  to  reveal  a  small  handgun  strapped 
to  his  side. 

Following  college,  Hale  served  military  tours  in  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict  and  spent  a  short  time  in  Vietnam.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Austrian  underground  as  an 
explosives  and  sabotage  specialist  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  which  was  the  forerunner  to  the  CIA. 

Hale  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Army  and  returned  to  Utah 
after  suffering  his  first  heart  attack  in  the  late  1960s.  “I  resented 
the  hell  out  of  it.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  a  desk  job.  It  wasn’t 
too  long  after  that  I  began  to  recognize  that  my  drinking  was 
getting  out  of  control. 

See  JIM  HALE  page  6 


Nobel  winner 
talks  Tuesday 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  1978  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  liter¬ 
ature,  wiU  speak  on  “Literature  and  Folklore”  at  this  Tues- 
’s  Forum  assembly  in  the  Marriott  Center  at  10  a.m. 
inger  is  considered  to  be  the  foremost  living  writer  of 
Yiddish  literature. 

His  books  include  “The  Magician  of  Lublin,”  “Enemies:  A 
Love  Story”  and  “The  Family  Moskat.  ”  He  has  also  written 
short  stories,  autobiographical  works,  childrens’  books  and 
Broadway  plays. 

Singer’s  works  are  all  originally  written  in  Yiddish.  They 
have  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  the  New  Yor¬ 
ker,  Harper's,  Esquire  and  Commentary. 

His  plays  have  been  produced  at  the  Guthrie  Theater  in 
Minneapolis  and  on  Broadway. 

Singer  has  also  received  the  National  Book  Award  twice. 

A  native  of  Poland,  Singer  was  educated  at  the  Tach- 
kemoni  Rabbinical  Seminary  from  1920  to  1927  before  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1935.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  rabbis. 

The  speech  will  be  broadcast  live  over  KBYU-FM  radio 
and  Sunday  at  9  p.m.  It  will  also  be  televised  on  Sunday  at  6 
p.m.  on  ICBYU-TV,  Channel  11. 
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us  introduce  you  To  The  Apple  Family 
System  at  our  Apple  Computer  Fair  to 
be  held  on  Mon.  &  Tues.  Nov.  16  &  17  at  7:00 
P.M.  The  fair  will  be  held  at  both  locations  listed 
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Despite  talks, 
Polish  strikes 
enter  20th  day 


Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


1978  Nobel  Laureate  in  Literature 

LITERATURE  AND  FOLKLORE 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  is  the  foremost  living  writer  of  Yiddish  literature,  whose  works  combine 
tradition  and  originality,  mysticism  and  realism,  profound  religiosity  and  skepticism.  A  native  of 
ni  Rabbinical  Seminary  from  1920-1927  before 


Poland,  he  was^educated  at  the  Tachkemoni  Rabbinical  Seminary  from  1920-1927  before 
coming  to  America  in  1935 .  Most  of  his  works  first  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  in  New 
York;  all  are  written  originally  in  Yiddish.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker, 
Harper’s,  Esquire,  and  Commentary,  and  his  plays  have  been  produced  at  the  Guthrie  Theater 
in  Minneapolis  and  on  Broadway.  He  is  the  author  of  books  such  as  The  Magician  of  Lublin; 
short  stories  such  as  A  Friend  of  Kafka;  children’s  works  such  as  Zlateh  the  Goat;  autobiographi- 1 
cal  works  such  as  A  Little  Boy  in  Search  of  God:  Mysticism  in  a  Personal  Light;  and  plays  such  as 
Schlemiel  the  First.  He  has  received  the  National  Book  Award  twice  and  in  1978  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 


Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
10:00  a.m. 

Marriott  Center 
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Chastity  bill  controversial 


By  CARLA 
A.  SCHIEVE 
Staff  Writer 

,e  “chastity  bill,”  in- 
iced  by  Sen.  Jere- 
'  Denton,  R-Ala., 
to-sponsored  by 
Orrin  Hatch,  R- 
i,  has  been  sur- 
— Jed  by  controversy 
daims  of  being  mis- 

iponents  of  the  bill 
dved  in  current 
ly-planning  clinics 
-esearch  organiza- 
have  hailed  the 
jrmally  known  as 
Adolescent  Family 
Bill,  as  government 
npts  to  place  chasti- 

>1  and  to  legislate 

jty-g 

aponents  who  have 
ied  with  pregnant 
scents  and  who  dis- 
with  current  sex 
ition  philosophy 

1a  more  ground- 
lapproach,  inter- 
ag  the  bill  as  gov- 
ient  intent  to  pro- 
ijpunsehng  services 
ilready-pregnant 
"  Scents  and  to  de¬ 
programs  that 
teen-agers  the 
j  effective  form  of 
n  Control  is  the  word 


“All  the  bill  is  trying 
to  propose  is  that  teen¬ 
agers  be  told  it’s  all  right 
to  say  no,”  said  Cynthia 
Hilton,  staff  director  for 
the  Subcommittee  of 
Family  and  Human  Ser- 

The  bill’s  proponents 
point  out  that  for  Utah 
and  other  states,  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the 
chastity  bill  into  law  last 
August  and  the  possible 
subsequent  funding  in 
November  may  mean  a 
change  in  current  sex- 
education  curriculum 
and  development  of  spe- 
cific  comprehensive 
programs  to  deal  with 
problems  associated 
with  premarital  sexual 
activity. 

Purpose 

Opponents  of  the  bill 
say  its  stated  purpose  of 
finding  an  “effective 
means,  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  family,  of 
reaching  adolescents  be¬ 
fore  they  become  sex¬ 
ually  active.  .  .”  as 
being  beyond  govern¬ 
ment  capabilities. 

“I  feel  like  the  bill  is  a 
waste  of  government 
money,”  said  Jackie 
Spiker,  supervisor  at 
the  Utah  Women’s  Cli¬ 
nic  —  a  privately  funded 
clinic  specializing  in 
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gynecological  care  and 
information  services. 

“Chastity  and  moral¬ 
ity  education  is  not  the 
government’s  respon- 
siblity.  Both  should  be 
taught  in  homes  and 
churches,”  she  said. 

Proponents  of  the 
chastity  bill — so-named 
by  the  press  because  of 
its  former  references  to 
“promoting  teen-age 
chastity”  —  say  they 
feel  it  involves  more 
than  morality  judg- 

It  is  based  in  pre¬ 
ventative  services  and 
also  makes  provisions 
for  certain  core  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  sex  educa¬ 
tion,  family  planning, 
pregnancy  testing, 
venereal  disease  test¬ 
ing,  pediatric  care,  and 
educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  referral  services. 

Research 

In  addition  to  this,  the 
bill  allots  30  percent  of 
its  authorized  $30  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  research 
and  development  of 
programs  aimed  at  dis¬ 
couraging  teens  from 
becoming  sexually  ac¬ 
tive  before  they  are  able 
to  accept  the  associated 
responsibilities. 

“The  problem  with 
current  programs  is  that 
the  government  has 
been  handing  out  money 
for  15  years  to  prevent 
pregnancies  without 
stopping  to  see  if  any  of 
the  programs  are  really 
effective,”  said  Dr. 
Arthur  Elster,  director 
of  adolescent  medicine, 
and  project  leader  at  the 
Teen  Mother  and  Child 
Program  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  chastity  bill  ex¬ 
pressly  forbids  funding 
for  abortion  research 
and  prohibits  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  organizations 
that  offer  abortion 
counseling  or  referral. 

Groups  like  Planned 


Wedding  Invitations 

at  a  price 

You  Can  Afford! 

We  have  high  quality  Stylart 
invitations.  Not  only  do  you  get 
quality  but  you  get: 


Parenthood  say  this 
clause  is  unfair,  entirely 
excludes  their  organiza¬ 
tions  from  receiving  re¬ 
search  funds  because 
they  offer  abortion  as  an 
alternative  and  is  a 
waste  in  light  of  existing 
educational  programs. 

“I  feel  like  Denton’s 
approach  is  very  puni¬ 
tive,”  said  Janet  Gold¬ 
smith,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  and  education 
for  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  branch  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“Planned  Parent¬ 
hood’s  education  prog- 

reached  more  than 
70,000  Utahns  last 
year,”  she  said,  explain¬ 
ing  their  educational 
programs  already  in¬ 
clude  many  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  research  topics. 

Disagreement 

There  has  been  dis¬ 
agreement  on  all  sides, 
especially  by  people 
favoring  the  bill  who  say 
they  feel  many  teens 
going  to  family-planning 
clinics  have  already 
made  the  decision  to  be- 

without  first  having  all 
the  information  at  hand. 

“The  problem  with 
current  family-planning 
clinics  is  by  the  time 
teens  get  around  to 
going  to  one  they’re 
already  sexually  active, 
and  often  pregnant,” 
said  Craig  Peery,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  for  child 
and  family  issues  for 
Hatch. 

Government 

“For  too  long  now,  the 
government  has  become 
a  contraceptive  and 
abortion-supplying 
agency,”  Peery  said. 

“In  effect  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  saying: 
‘It’s  OK  to  be  sexually 
active,  just  don’t  get 
pregnant.  If  you  do  get 
pregnant,  get  an  abor¬ 
tion,’  ”  he  said. 

In  1978, 300,000  of  the 
reported  1  million  teen¬ 
agers  who  became  pre¬ 
gnant  did  just  that, 
according  to  a  report  by 
the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


Of  the  estimated 
600,000  pregnancies 
carried  fulf  term  by 
teens  in  1978,  more  than 
half  were  illegitimate 
and  More  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  mbthers 
chose  to  keep  their 
babies  rather  than  giv¬ 
ing  them  up  for  adop¬ 
tion,  the  report  said. 

“We  need  to  teach 
teens  we  are  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  our  sexual  feel¬ 
ings,  not  victims  of 
them,”  said  Terrance 
Olson,  BYU  professor  of 
family  sciences. 

Many  educators  and 
parents  are  under  the 
illusion  that  current  sex 
education  is  value-free 
and  objective,  Olson 


“They  don’t  realize 
the  underlying  idea  of 
current  curriculum  is, 
‘Since  you’re  going  to  do 
it,  do  it  wisely,’  ”  Olson 
said. 

In  addition  to  a 
change  in  current  sex 
education  curriculum, 
proponents  of  the  bill 
say  they  hope  it  will 
establish  programs  in¬ 
volving  parents,  clergy 
and  volunteer  civic 
groups  to  help  teens 
understand  the  physical 
and  emotional  implica¬ 
tions  of  premarital  sex¬ 
ual  involvement. 

Comprehensive  car¬ 
ing  programs  to  help 
families  adapt  to  a  pre¬ 
gnancy,  including  nutri¬ 
tion,  post-  and  prenatal 
care,  and  even  day-care 
facilities,  are  also  within 
the  realm  of  the  prog¬ 
ram,  Elster  said. 

Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  programs  that 
could  be  developed,  he 
said,  are  ones  which 
would  encourage  the 
teen-ager  to  return  to 
school  and  complete  her 
education. 

In  1975,  he  said,  more 
than  $9  billion  in  aid  to 
dependent  children  was 
distributed.  More  than 
half  of  this  money  went 
to  mothers  who  had 
their  first  child  as  an 
adolescent. 

“The  less  support 
there  is  for  the  teen¬ 


ager  to  return  to  high 
school,  the  higher  the 
eventual  drain  on  wel¬ 
fare  will  be,”  Elster 


Implementation 

Implementation  of 
any  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs 
argued  for  in  the  chasti¬ 
ty  bill  is  still  uncertain. 

approved,  but  not  yet 
appropriated. 

Both  sides  seem  to 
agree  that  chastity  can¬ 
not  be  legislated;  the 
conflict  comes  down  to 

whether  questions  of 
morality  are  within  gov¬ 
ernment  bounds. 

“I’ve  wondered 
whether  you  can  trans¬ 
late  morality  through 
government  funding,” 
said  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Lindsay,  secretary  of 
special  affairs  for  the 
LDS  Church.  “So  far, 
their  track  record  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of 
pregnancies  hasn’t  been 
too  good.  Maybe  they 
should  let  the  religious 
sector  take  over.” 


meer  Diamond  Co. 


Quality  doesn’t  have  to  cost  more! 
Ph.:377-2660 


Classy,  coordinating  jackets,  skirts,  pants,  vests, 
blouses,  sweaters  in  complementary  grays,  browns, 
camels  and  rusts.  Featured  this  week  at 

35%  off 

,  byu  bookstore 


Testing  Center  schedule 


Mon.  medium  heav; 

Tue.  medium  heav; 

Wed.  light  ligti 

Thu.  medium  heav; 

Fri.  medium  heav; 

Sat.  light  close: 

Mornings  in  the  Testing  Center  are  always  light 
er  than  the  afternoons  or  the  evenings  are,  so  it  ii 
suggested  that  tests  be  taken  as  early  in  the  day  a; 
possible. 


Id  An  every  occasion  flower  shop. 

Preference  Corsages  starting  at  $2.50 
Boutonnieres  starting  at  $1 . 00 

(Close  to  campus  —  right  behind  Dee’s!) 

•  375-0726  1151  CANYON  RD.  PROVO,  UT. 
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UNIVERSITY  MALL 


MYTH 


Life  and  Literature  — Sixth  Annual 
BYU  Symposium  on  the  Humanities 


November  10-12 


Tuesday,  November  10 

10  a.m.  Marriott  Center 

Forum  Address:  "Literature 
and  Folklore” 


Winner  of  the  1978  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  Author  of 
Gimpel  the  Fool,  The 
Magician  of  Lublin,  Shosha, 
and  many  other  books. 

11:10  a.m.  Varsity  Theater 
I  B.  Singer,  reading  from  his 
unpublished  works,  and 
Question /Answer  Session 
12:00  noon  BYU  Bookstore 
Book  Autographing,  I.B. 
Singer. 

2:10  p.m.  JSB  Auditorium 

“Structure  and  Function  in 
Myths  and  Tales” 

Geoffrey  S.  Kirk 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
Cambridge  University 
Author  of  The  Nature  of 
Greek  Myths  and  Myth:  Its 
meaning  and  Functions  in 
Ancient  and  Other  Cultures 
3:10  p.m.  JSB  Auditorium 
Question/Answer  Session 
with  G.S.  Kirk 


“Mimesis,  Mythology,  and 
Demythification”  in  Peter's 
Denial  (Mark  XIV,  66-72)" 
Rend  Girard 
Andrew  B.  Hammond 
Professor  of  French 
Language,  Literature  and 
Civilization,  Stanford 
University 

Author  of  Violence  and  the 
Sacred 

10:00  a.m. 

deJong  Concert  Hall 

Question /Answer  Session 
with  Rend  Girard 
1:10  p.m.  JSB  Auditorium 
"Psyche  and  Symbol:  The 
Mythical  Search  for  Meaning” 
Joseph  Campbell 
Professor  Emeritus  of 
Literature,  Sarah  Lawrence 

Author  of  The  Masks  of  God 
and  Myths  to  Live  By 
2:10  p.m.  JSB  Auditorium 
Question/Answer  Session 
with  Joseph  Campbell 


Thursday,  November  1 2 

9  a.m.  deJong  Concert  Hall 

BYU  Faculty  Panel: 

Merlin  Myers, 
prof,  of  anthropology 
Richard  Poulsen, 
assoc,  prof,  of  English 
James  Faulconer, 
asst.  prof,  of  philosophy 
Thomas  MacKay, 
assoc,  prof,  of  classics 
(moderator) 

1:10  p.m.  JSB  Auditorium 

Panel  discussion: 

Rend  Girard 
Geoffrey  S.  Kirk 
Joseph  Campbell 
Steven  Sondrup,  assoc,  prof, 
of  comparative  literature 
(moderator) 
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win 


Bosco  leads  Kittens 
to  slim  win  over  AFA 

'is,:*2  ft 


Surprising  S.F.  49ers 
seventh  straight 

ills 

^Wyoming  victory 
"wasn't  prettiest' 

SBS-SiS  ggSTsSS  33-SSiS  §L=; 

mmm  'eases  sssss 


Become  Job  Ready 


Chicago  edged  Kansas  City  16-13  in  over-  view.  ‘“We  probably  had  more  turnov-  ingypportunitiesby  t^n^overThe 
:ie  New  York  Jets  thrashed  Baltimore  41-14,  ers  tomght  than  the  entire  rest  of  the  baU  the  first  two  times  it  had  it>  but 
$3  t  trimmed  Pittsburgh  24-21,  New  Orleans  Year-  safety  Mike  Davis  ignited  the  offense 

©d  Los  Angeles  21-13,  Cincinnati  clobbered  “I  think  the  key  to  the  ball  game  early  in  the  second  quarter  by  inter- 
[fcgo  40-17  and  Denver  downed  Cleveland  was  our  defense  in  the  second  half,”  cepting  a  Matt  Kofler  pass  and  re¬ 
overtime.  Kincaid  said.  “We  came  out  and  play-  turning  it  39  yards  to  the  Aztec  40'. 


•j ilmes,  Cooney  bout 
ay  reach  $10  million 


—  JSBURGH  (AP) 
rj  Holmes,  vow- 
ler  to  let  a  fighter 
e  hook  again, 
•  forward  Satur- 
I  $10  million  fight 
'  Gerry  Cooney, 
better  Renaldo 
l  hoped  for  a  re- 

\  -  aes  got  off  the 
V  in  the  seventh 
?  friday  night 
•  :  World! 


right  hands  when  Orte¬ 
ga  halted  the  fight.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  let  him 
out  of  the  comer,”  said 
Holmes.  “He  would  nev¬ 
er  have  gotten  out  of  the 
comer  unless  they  car¬ 
ried  him  out.” 

The  25-year-old 
Snipes,  a  decided  under¬ 
dog,  did  not  appear  at 
the  press  conference. 

St 

■fsS* 


I  '  W|W! 


held  by  the  Rev.  Jimmy 
Williams,  his  trainer, 
during  a  scuffle  involv¬ 
ing  the  fighters  and 
some  of  their  aides  at  a 
ringside  television  in¬ 
terview  after  the  bout. 
Williams  was  using  the 
scissors  to  cut  off 
Snipes’  gloves. 

Asked  how  Snipes  felt 
about  the  fight,  Ratten- 
ni  said:  “He’s  a  bitter 
young  man  right 


Doutonmere 

the  specialty  shop 

for  boutonniere 
10%  discount  on  all 
orders  before  Thurs. 

Free  Delivery 
No  lines,  no  waiting, 
no  hidden  extras 
377-1404  7  a.m.-lO  p.m. 


YnJHq  UHiversity  Studio 


Come  Ye  Thankful  People 
Come 
116ELWC 
378-2017 

Happy  Thanksgiving 


FACTORY  LIQUIDATION 

BzIl. 

"  155  SR12?^  now  *24.20 
LIMITED  SUPPLY.  THIS  0FFER  G00D 


^^isdieon^deteglnning  No^embef  9™'°' * 6-01 


B.F.  Goodrich  &Z  CM  I  Auto  Center 


Great  mileage  at 
an  economical  price 


LIFESAVER*  RADIAL  ALL  SEASON 


•  Aggressive  all  season  tread 

•  Two  lull  steel  belts  to  promote 
even  wear  and  long  mileage 

•  Cushioned,  quiet  ride 

•  Eliminates  seasonal  changeover 


PI  53/80*1 3 
PI  75/80*13 
PI 85/80R13 
P185/75R14 
P195/75R14 
P305/75R14 
P315/75R14 
P225/75R14 
P205/75R15 
P2I5/75R15 
P225/75R15 
P233/75R15 


85.00 

68.00 

71.00 


Size 

Price 

Size 

Kl« 

PI 55/80R1 3 

P175/80R13 
PI 85/80R1 3 
PI 75/75R1 4 
P185/75R14 
P195/75R14 
P205/75RI4 

52.95 

58.95 

64.95 

62.95 

65.95 

68.95 

71.95 

P215/75RI4 

P255/75R14 

P205/75R15 

P215/75RI5 

P255/75R15 

P235/75RIS 

62.95 

76.95 
73.00 

76.95 

78.95 

85.95 

PEP  AND  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 


Snow  Tires  Mounted  &  Computer 
Balanced 

X  $4  095 

I  mm  pair 


We  will: 

•  Computer  spin  balance 


,  A  A  AH  We  Service  Notionol  Accounts 

» GOOD  \  iPGoodrieh 
AT  THESE  }  EBB 

IONS  /  Hours: 

,WIM  M  Monday-Fridoy  8- 

*  Saturday  1-2 


PRICES  GOOD 
ONLY 
LOCATIONS 


423  W. 
1230  N. 

Phone 

373-6715 


@  ZCMI 
AUTO  CENTER 

1195  S.  Slate,  University  Mall 
Orem,  Phone  224-1590 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  9-6 
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Heritage,  culture  preserved  by  G.E. 


By  CATHY  TIMMINS 
Staff  Writer 

Do  you  consider  general  education  requirements 
something  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible? 
If  so,  you  are  missing  the  point  of  G.E. ,  according 
to  Eliot  Butler,  associate  academic  vice  president. 

Butler  said  general  education  is  part  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  education.  A  university  education  at  BYU 
is  made  up  of  the  major,  religious  instruction  and 
general  education.  “A  university  education  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  a  college  education,”  he  said. 

General  education,  he  said,  is  another  term  for 
liberal-arts  education.  Liberal-arts  education  is  a 
way  of  preserving  the  culture  and  heritage  of  the 

“It’s  a  university’s  responsibility  to  give  con¬ 
tinuity  of  human  understanding  and  intellectual 
achievement,”  he  said. 


ding  universities  .  .  _ 

porary  issues.  But  a  university  fails  in  its  purpose  if 
it  does  not  provide  ties  to  the  past,  he  said. 

“A  university  should  always  be  a  little  behind  the 
times,”  he  said.  “It  should  never  follow  fads.” 

Learning  about  the  past  helps  people  benefit 
from  the  thoughts  of  “thinkers”  like  Aristotle  and 
Einstein,  and  from  historic  events  such  as  the 
struggles  of  the  Reformation,  he  said. 

“What  a  pitiful  thing  if  a  human  being  is  cut  off 
and  left  tui  island,”  he  said. 

People  who  oppose  general  education  by  saying 
"  ’  '•  -  ’  . y  don’t 


Erlend  D.  Peterson,  associate  dean  of  admis¬ 
sions,  wrote  in  “The  Baccalaureate  Degree:  Tri- 
vium  to  Trivia”  that  a  baccalaureate  degree  no  lon¬ 
ger  has  the  meaning  it  once  had,  largely  because  of 
the  decline  of  liberal  arts  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  degree  originally  was  only  a  base  upon  which 
a  master’s  degree  was  built,  and  for  many  years, 
universities  only  offered  bachelor  of  arts  degrees. 

The  bachelor  of  arts  degree  included  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy 
and  music,  he  said. 

The  addition  of  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  the 
19th  century  was  seen  as  cheapening  the  value  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  since  extra  time  spent  study¬ 
ing  science  decreased  the  emphasis  on  liberal  arts, 
Peterson  said.  This  meant  their  education  was  nar¬ 
rower,  and  less  general. 

The  lack  of  liberal  arts  training  made  people  con¬ 


sider  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  little  better  than 
that  of  a  trade  school,  he  said. 

Since  then,  so  many  specialized  baccalaureate 
degrees  have  been  created  students  can  receive 
anything  from  a  bachelor  of  sacred  music  to  a 
bachelor  of  welding  engineering  degree,  he  said. 

The  result,  he  said,  is  a  baccalaureate  degree 
that  does  not  guarantee  a  graduate  has  the  training 
the  degree’s  name  implies,  since  the  “specializa¬ 
tion”  may  be  only  one  or  two  classes  different  from 
another  specialization. 

At  the  same  time,  the  graduate  misses  out  on  the 
liberal-arts  education  he  would  have  had  other- 


Students  during  the  ’60s  had  too  great  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  university  administrations,  resulting  in  the 
proliferation  of  “relevant”  classes  and  majors. 

Social  Science  100  is  an  example  of  an  attempt  to 
cut  out  unnecessary  classes  by  combining  the  vital 
parts  of  three  subjects  into  one  class,  he  said. 


Preference  Dance  at  your  Preference  Restaurant 

South  China  Restaurant 
Grand  Opening  Special! 


til  Nov.  19,  1981 

SPECIAL 

Chinese  Dinner  SPECIAL 

New  York  Steak 


$5.95 


$5.5 


they  don’t  need  to  know  anything  they _ 

already  know  end  up  knowing  nothing,  he  said.  In  i 
university,  “we  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  sor 
of  smugness  that  comes  from  stupidity.” 

Besides  being  criticized  by  students,  he  said, 
G.E.  at  BYU  has  been  allowed  to  include  subjects 
that,  although  important,  are  not  really  “general 
education”  in  the  sense  he  defined  it. 

Timely  subjects,  such  as  engineering,  are  no  less 
important,  he  said,  but  cannot  be  classified  as 
general  education.  “General  education  is  to  tie 
together  the  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  that 
is  yours,”  he  said. 

A  committee  is  reviewing  the  current  G.E.  prog¬ 
ram  on  that  basis,  he  said. 

Besides  providing  a  liberal-arts  education,  BYU 
has  the  additional  responsibility  of  providing  a  “su¬ 
perb  gospel  experience,”  he  said. 

The  religious  instruction  at  BYU  should  go  furth¬ 
er  than  what  is  taught  in  church  on  Sunday,  he  said. 
“We  should  be  teaching  the  gospel,  living  the  gos¬ 
pel,  displaying  the  gospel.” 

In  fact,  in  the  future  religion  will  be  the  hub  of 
BYU  instead  of  a  spoke,  he  said. 

If  a  nuyor  is  not  built  on  the  two  bases  of  general 
education  and  religion,  then  what  one  has  learned  is 
a  trade,  he  said. 

General  education  should  make  a  person  “awake 
and  involved  and  alive  in  learning,”  he  said.  What  a 
student  learns  in  a  university  is  said  to  be  obsolete 
within  four  years,  but  “how  can  it  become  obsolete 
if  he  keeps  on  learning?” 


What  do  you  like  about  G.E.  ? 


“I  hate  it.  I  attended  a  junior  college  and  a 
university  in  California  and  filled  all  of  their 
general  requirements.  Then  I  came  to  BYU  and 
was  required  to  fill  of  their  general  requirements 
as  well.  I  must  spend  an  extra  semester  at  BYU 
just  to  fulfill  their  requirements.” 

Andrea  Miles 

Napa,  Calif. 

Speech  Pathology 
“I  feel  like  it’s  necessary.  But  it  doesn’t  seem 
like  there’s  enough  time  to  get  everything  in.  It 
seems  like  I’ll  have  my  hands  full  with  filling 
requirements  for  my  major.” 

Jim  Marriott 
Redding,  Calif. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
“A  lot  of  people  don’t  like  it,  but  I  haven’t 
chosen  a  maj  or  and  a  byproduct  of  the  G.  E.  prog¬ 
ram  is  that  it  has  given  me  a  broader  term  of  my 
choices.” 

Leigh  Abel 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Undeclared  major 
“I  think  it’s  fine.  It’s  good  to  have  a  G.E.  prog¬ 
ram  or  people  would  get  pretty  narrow-minded.  I 
like  to  learn  different  things.” 

Beverly  Weight 
Whittier,  Calif. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
“I  like  some  of  the  G.E.  classes,  but  I  think 
some  are  a  waste  of  time.  I  think  the  idea  of 
having  a  G.E.  program  is  good,  but  there  is  a 
little  too  much.” 


“I  like  some  of  the  courses  I’ve  taken,  but  not 
the  program.  I’m  in  engineering  and  it’s  going  to 
take  me  five  years  to  graduate.  For  some  people 
it’s  good,  for  some  it’s  a  real  waste  of  time.” 

Fraser  Smith 
Calgary,  Canada 
Engineering 

“I  don’t  mind  it.  I  think  it’s  good,  but  I  haven’t 
epjoyed  some  of  the  classes.  I’m  thinking  of  going 
into  dentistry,  and  if  dentistry  is  all  I  know,  I’ll 
be  a  pretty  boring  dentist.” 

Doug  Andersen 


Lori  Anderson 
Nova  Scotia 
Nursing 


Microbiology 

“I  dislike  it.  I  think  some  of  the  things  are 
ridiculous.  It’s  a  lot  of  work  for  the  credit.  The 
classes  should  be  graded  pass/ fail.” 

Don  Verbica 
Tyrone,  N.M. 

Geology 

“Overall,  I  think  it’s  beneficial.  If  Category  III 
wasn’t  required  I  never  would  have  taken 
Spanish.” 

Raynie  Woods 
Naples,  Fla. 

Undeclared  major 

“It  gives  you  a  break  from  all  your  major 
classes.” 

Steve  Smith 
Draper,  Utah 
Engineering 

“I  think  a  lot  of  it’s  a  waste  of  time.  Most  of  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  major.” 

Liz  Ramsey 
Martinsvale,  Calif. 

Computer  Science 


SpeI4Coipi<®L 


TWO  PARTICIPATING  LOCATIONS 

SALE  STARTS  AT  11A.M. 

Good  Thursday  Only,  November  12,  1981 


SPANISH  FORK 
985  Norlh 
Main  Street 
Phone  798-2885 


Sundowners 


Jim  Hale 


Continued  from  page  1 


=  .  „  .  id  open  a 

around  different  places,  went  to  the  county  Alco-  had  nowhere  1 
I  started  asking  myself  holic  Recovery  Center,  Rehabilitate 

what  a  bum  like  me  was  where  he  lived  and  While  at  the  Alcoholic 
doing  in  some  of  these  worked  as  a  member  of  Recovery  Center,  Hale 
places,”  he  continues,  the  staff  to  support  him-  began  making  friends 
“Because  of  my  army  self.  “I  hadn’t  had  a  antj  working  with  the 
wounds,  I  was  able  to  drink  for  a  long  time,  staff  and  doctors  to  help 
get  aU  the  morphine  I  but  I  had  no  choice.  It  other  alcoholics  rehabih- 
could  ever  want  and  I  turned  out  to  be  the  best  tate  themselves.  “It 
eventually  became  thing  that  ever  hap-  gave  me  a  whole  new 
addicted  to  that  too  ..  .  pened  to  me.”  way  of  life,”  he  said. 


‘Unfortunately, 
this  job  I  have  to  deal 
with  a  lot  of  misery  and 
sometimes  death.  I  ha¬ 
ven’t'  been  able  to  do 
routine  paperwork  be¬ 
cause  of  all  the  emerjgen- 
He  says  this,  as  he 


■  Hale  said.  “It  only  takes 

■  one  success  story  like 
that  to  make  it  all  worth 


Magnanimity 

Describing  Hale  as  a 


skid  rc 


out,  at  the  State  Hospit-  a  hell  of  a  lot  lonelier,”  ufe  js  his’  work  and  he 
al,  but  because  he  only  Hale  said.  “At  that  time,  doesn’t  mind  the  24- 
had  $10  to  his  name  and  only  the  beer  joints  hours,  seven  days-a- 

\  BYU  Counseling  Center  149  SWKT^ 
t  Confidential  personal  help 
>  for  personal  problems. 

V  Free  to  full-time  students.  Call  3035 
for  information  and  appointments. 


288  N.  1 
or  call 

(Sponsored! 

Christiar 


tains  constant  radio  con¬ 
tact  with  county  and  loc- 
al  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  is  general¬ 
ly  called  upon  to  assist  in 
most  drug-  and  alcohol- 
related  incidents. 

Won’t  gripe 
“I  live  my  private  life 
open  and  I’m  a  happy 
man,”  he  says.  “I  plan  on 
living  and  I  don’t  plan  on 
dying.  I’m  going  to  en¬ 
joy  my  time  until  I  go, 
and  I’m  not  going  to 
gripe  about  it.” 

Because  of  the  nature 
of  his  responsibilities, 
Hale  may  be  found  day 
’  ’  *  crawling  on  his 


leans  back  in  his  chair 
and  turns  toward  a  wall 
bearing  dozens  of  com¬ 
munity-service  awards 
and  plaques.  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  wonderful  to  have 
two  weeks  without  hav¬ 
ing  someone  in  dis¬ 
tress?” 

Humorous 
Hale  says  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dual  nature 
of  his  job,  he  is  involved 
in  unique  and  often 
humorous  situations. 
He  recently  dealt  with  a 
man  who  was  picked  up 
by  the  Utah  Highway 
Patrol  for  disorderly 
conduct.  “When  the  guy 
sobered  up,  he  claimed 


and  willing  individual,” 
Timpanogos  Mental 
Health  Center  Director 
Glen  Brown  says  Hale 

- " - 1  only  helps 

the 


Fine  Arts  Supporters 


the  “person  causing  thi 
problem  but  all  those 
around  the  situation.  He 
has  the  magnanimity  to 
rise  above  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  and  render  ser- 


.  ..  jfe _ 

Archangel,  who  had 
kill  all  the  Mor- 


Tom  Russell,  director 
of  the  Gathering  Place,  a 
drug  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  in  Orem,  says  Utah 
County  owes  a  great 
deal  to  Hale.  “He  is  the 
individual  who  has  made 
the  program  happen  for 
many  years.  We 
wouldn’t  be  as  far  along 
or  as  effective  in  helping 
clients  if  it  wasn’t  for 


through  bushes  and 
weeds  at  police  stake¬ 
outs.  He  may  be  seen 
making  routine  visits  at 
the  center,  or  having  his 
tires  checked  to  make 
sure  they  can  withstand 
high-speed  chases.  Fri- 


On  a  Friday  afternoon 
at  the  Alcohol  Recovery 
Center,  Hale  visits  with 
Mends  and  fellow  work- 
ers.  Among  those 
friends  is  a  former  alco¬ 
holic  whom  Hale  helped 
rehabilitate. 

“He’s  now  on  the  staff 
and  helps  run  the  place,” 


people  in  LDS  Church 
who  have  gotten  in  trou¬ 
ble  with  alcohol  and  had 
nowhere  to  turn.  The 
list  includes  bishops  and 
stake  presidents  —  and 
not  too  many  people  I 
know  that,  Russell  says. 

Quietly,  without  cere¬ 
mony,  Jim  Hale  goes  ab-  | 
out  his  work.  To  some  he 
is  just  another  public  | 
servant.  To  others,  he  is 
a  legend  and  a  hero. 


The  ASBYU  Culture  Office  is 
\  presently  forming  a  Fine  Arts  Guild 
I  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
I  supporting  the  arts  on  behalf  of  the 
/  students. 

The  ASBYU  Culture  Office  is 
'  now  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  this  Guild. 
The  only  requirement  is  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  I 
student  government.  If  you  would  be  J 
interested,  please  contact  the^ 
ASBYU  Culture  Office,  429  ELWC 
or  call  378-7183  for  further 
information. 


CULTURE  OFFICE 

-  -  A  ■ 


LESSON  #1 


Quality  _  Provo  Floral 
Flowers  and 

Greenhouse 


(corsages,  leis,  roses,  carnations) 


At  Provo  Floral  and  Greenhouse  we  believe  In 
flower  value.  We  don't  discount  quality  with 
coupons.  Each  boutonniere  and  corsage  is  I 
quality  made.  Our  quality  designers  start  with  J 
* -  Provo  Flor'  * - 


quality  flowers.  Provo  Floral  stands  for  ex- 


_  Provo  Floral  and  Greenhouse 

0  201  W.  100  S.,  Provo  373-7001 


THE  PLANEMAKEI 

A  Magical  Story  with  Songs 
performed  LIVE  by 

Marvin  Payne 


November  12,  1981 
8:00  p.m. 

Pardoe  Theatre 
$2.00  students 
*2.50  guests 

Tickets  available  at  the  door 


.  the  most  unbelievable  story  you'll  ever  believe  in’* 

—  K-96  Radio 
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Until  you  check  with 

^Melayfie 

forvFri.  12-4  Sat.  printers 


10%  off  on 

(Wedding  Invitations 
vith  This  Coupon  or 
BYU  I.D.  Card 

"  "G  ood- thru- Nov”  1981 


BIG  0  TIRE 

BEAT  THE  SNOW 

SALE! 
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You  know  that  Bullock  &  Losee  has  always  been  the  Place  to  buy 
the  Finest  Diamonds  at  the  Lowest  Price.  -  But  did  you  know  that 
Bullock  &  Losee  also  offers: 


For  All  The  Write  Reasons 


TONIGHT  ON  11 


LANDLORDS  VS.  TENANTS 

Miner’s  Court  Mon.  9  pm 

How  much  legal  power  does  a 
landlord  really  have?  What  rights 
does  the  law  give  a  tenant? 

Harvard  Law  Professor  Arthur 
Miller  hosts  this  lively  and 


jJKSgiw  res 


“Generations  of  Elite  in  a  Sunbelt  City:  The  Case 
of  Phoenix” 

Second  in  a  Series  of  Four  Lectures 
on  the  theme 

“The  West  as  a  Human  Problem” 

by  the  Charles  Redd  Center  for  Western  Studies 


Dr.  G.  Wesley  Johnson 

of  History,  University  of 
at  Santa  Barbara 


Date:  Wednesday, 

November  11,  1981 

Time:  8  p.m. 

Place:  A-104  Jesse  Knight 
Building  Annex 

DR.  G.  WESLEY  JOHNSON 


Professor  Johnson  refers  to  the  general  project  as  an  "urban  biography”  of  the 
city  of  Phoenix.  Since  a  history  of  the  city  had  not  previously  been  written,  several  years  ago 
he  and  others  created  a  Phoenix  historical  project  to  collect  original  written  materials,  tape 
record  oral  histories,  and  gather  photographs  and  drawings.  The  lecture  will  draw  on  that 
material  and  consider  the  leadership  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  by  looking  at  several  generations 
of  important  leaders  and  their  families. 

All  are  invited  and  there  is  no  charge. 

Succeeding  lectures  in  the  series: 

Professor  Stan  L.  Albrecht,  Department  of  Sociology,  Brigham  Young  University, 
Paradoxes  of  Western  Energy  Development:  Socio-Cultural  Factors,”  January  1 9, 1 982. 

Professor  Larry  R.  Gerlach,  Department  of  History,  University  of  Utah,  “Vengeance 
vs.  the  Law:  The  Lynching  of  Sam  Joe  Harvey  in  Salt  Lake  City,"  March  16,  1982. 


An  arc  welder  helps  secure  large  flat  stones  that  make  up  the  front  of  the  N.  Eldon  Tanner  Building,  scheduled  for  completion  during  the  1982-  83  school 


Tanner 

Building 

'unique' 


By  KAREN  HAIL 
Assistant  Weekend  Editor 
What  now  seems  like  a  common  construction  site 
will  soon  become  a  unique  building  for  the  School  of 
Management,  according  to  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  school. 


The  building  is  a  tribute  to  President  N.  Eldon 
Tanner,  first  counselor  in  the  LDS  First  Presiden¬ 
cy.  President  Tanner  has  been  successful,  not  only 
as  a  spiritual  leader  but  also  as  a  business  leader, 
said  Delora  Bertelsen. 

Frank  Ferguson,  the  architect  who  designed  the 
building,  tried  to  create  a  structure  that  would  be 
remembered  for  the  attractive  way  it  made  use  of 
the  available  space,  Bertelsen  said. 


Built  with  private  donations 

“The  Tanner  Building  is  the  first  building  to  be 
built  on  private  donations  and  not  tithing  fluids,” 
Bertelsen  said.  “The  money  started  being  raised 
five  years  ago  and  we  are  still  continuing  to  raise 


_ th  and  south  sides  of  the  building,  as  well  as 

through  a  glass-covered  atrium,  which  will  permit 
light  to  reach  the  interior  rooms,  Bertelsen  said. 

The  landscaped  atrium  will  be  in  the  center  of  the 
building  and  will  take  the  entire  middle  section  of 
the  third  floor,  Bertelsen  explained. 


V 


A  Paulsen  Construction  employee  cuts  metal  beams  that  will  be 
used  in  the  Tanner  Building. 


Pipes  are  carried  at  the  building  site  by  constri 
tion  workers. 


Designed  for  energy  saving 
The  building  is  also  designed  to  be  energy  saving, 
she  added.  Outside  air  entering  the  building  will  be 
conditioned  before  being  circulated  to  interior 
rooms.  This  will  result  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
energy  costs. 


Another  advantage  of  the  120-foot-high  building 
will  be  its  elevator  system. 

“Handicapped  people  can  come  from  the 
Richards  Building  level  and  use  the  elevators  in  the 
Tanner  Building  to  get  on  to  the  upper  level  of 
campus,”  Bertelsen  said. 


Carry  away  your  own 
1981-82  BYU 
Services  &  Directory! 


Copies  have  already  b 
delivered  to  all 
campus  housing  units 
departments.  If  your 
partment,  howe 
failed  to  receive  a  Di 
tory,  pick  one  up  toda 
tomorrow. 
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